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» The Meaning of The Rosary 
REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 


WITH many people the saying of the beads seems to be just a 
mechanical prayer, during which the mind, instead of being 
occupied with divine things, is the prey of more or less voluntary 
distractions. Too often also it is rushed and soulless, and is 
regarded merely as a means of asking for temporal favours, with 
little thought as to the bearing of these on our sanctification and 
salvation. As a result, we get the complaint that the recitation of the 
Rosary easily degenerates into routine, a routine which is only the 
corpse, as it were, of the living spirit of prayer. 

Indeed one cannot help asking at times: what trace have we here 
® the teaching of the great encyclicals of Leo XIII. and his 
successers on the Rosary? For, according to the encyclicals, 
the Rosary is a prayer wonderfully adapted to satisfy the deepest 
needs of the heart and mind and soul. The Lord has given us a 
religion of life and too often we have, turned it into a religion of 
formulas. The mysteries of salvation which the Creed puts before 
us are not meant to be merely abstract truths expressed in precise 
formulas but truths of life which will illuminate and vivify our 
actual concrete lives day by day. 

St. Dominic got a profound realisation of that, through an 
' illumination which he received from the Blessed Virgin when he 
as battling against the Albigensian heresy in the South of France. 
The Albigenses, imbued with the old Manichean errors, denied 
the infinite goodness and power of God by affirming the existence 
of an evil principle that often overcame the good. They assailed 
not only the moral teaching of Christianity but its dogmas, the 
great mysteries of Creation, the Incarnation, the Redemption, the 
Eternal Life to which we are all called. In particular they attacked 
the virginity of Mary and her divine maternity. Christ, they 
maintained, was a spiritual creation who had taken only an apparent 
body, not a real one, for matter according to them was something 
evil. Consequently, the Passion of Jesus was also only a make- 
' believe so that the mystery of the Redemption was not really true. 


2.27 
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Moreover, the Cathari or the pure as they called themselves, 
believed in the transmigration of souls, a doctrine in which tkp 
mystery of Eternal Life is completely distorted. As well, they had 
set up a sort of hierarchy of their own, with bishops and deacons. 
Innocent III declared that the Cathari were a greater peril to — 
Christendom than the Saracens. Through a hypocritical austerity 
they seduced the people of the South of France from the faith. 
Then it was that the Blessed Virgin revealed to St. Dominic a 
method of preaching, combined with prayer which, she promised, 
would be a most powerful weapon against both error and vice. 
A very humble weapon which brings a smile to the lips of the 
unbeliever who does not understand how God works. 

Under the inspiration of Mary, St. Dominic saw that in order 
to bring back the souls led astray by the Albigenses, who were 
falsifying all the mysteries of salvation, it was necessary to put 
before them these mysteries in their truth, not however in the, 
abstract way of the catechism but in a concrete and living form’ 
as the Gospel itself does. Only by this méans can faith be rendered 
truly firm and vital, penetrating and practical, able to savour the 
mysteries it accepts and communicate them to others. 


* * * * 


Now what are these mysteries of salvation, revealed to us in 
the Gospel? They are the three great mysteries of the Incarnation, 
the Redemption, and Eternal Life. St. Dominic then under the 
inspiration of Our Lady, preached in the heretical villages on th 
mysteries of salvation according to the Gospel itself. ‘In th 
thirteenth century,’ writes P. Mortier, ‘the Rosary was not properly 
speaking a particular devotion; it was a method of preaching. 
Inspired by the Blessed Virgin, St. Dominic inaugurates a new 
method of preaching. He expounds the mysteries of the faith 
one by one and in order to obtain the divine blessing, he invites 
his hearers to recite the Pater and Ave. Thus between the preaching 
of the different mysteries he intercalates prayer.’* The preaching, 
often prolonged, was thus sustained by prayer which in its turn 
was enlightened by the preaching. 


*Lives of the Masters General of the order of Preachers, Vol, I. p. 15 et seq. 
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- Of course the probability is that St. Dominic did not fix the 
precise division of the Rosary into five joyful, five sorrowful and 
five glorious mysteries. Nor in all probability, did he arrange that 
after each mystery ten Hail Marys should be said rather than three 
or seven. That is of very secondary importance, as it is better to 
say three Hail Marys well than ten mechanically. This question 
of numbers is a mere material one. 

But if the Rosary was originally a method of preaching, it 
possessed from the beginning all its spiritual grandeur and fruitful- 
ness. St. Dominic had a lofty contemplation of the various 
mysteries of the Incarnation, Redemption and Eternal Life. He 
preached from the fulness of his heart, with a most vivid and 
infectious faith and a great apostolic charity, and accordingly 
he was able to communicate his;contemplation and his love of 
God to those among his hearers who were properly disposed. 
After preaching on some aspect of these three great dogmas, he got 

is audience to pray, making use of the prayers known to all, the 
Our Father and Hail Mary. What does it matter whether he had 
them to say three Hail Marys or ten after each part of the preaching? 
It is the quality of the prayer that counts, much more than the 
number of Hail Marys. 


* * * * 


St. Dominic then preached the mystery of the Incarnation 
against the Albigenses, expounding the different aspects of it 
‘evealed to us by the Gospel. Later, five aspects were clearly 

a 4; istinguished and for each ten Hail Marys were said—the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, the Presentation in the 
_ Temple and the Finding of Our Lord among the Doctors—these 
' are the joyful mysteries of the childhood of our Saviour. St. 
Dominic in his preaching first of all explained each of them with 
all his apostolic faith, It was a true contemplation of those mysteries; 
he was able to make them real and living for his audience, because 
he himself had learned never to speak save to God or. of God. 
‘After the brief but living exposition of each mystery, he made 
the people recite the Our Father and a number of Hail Marys 
in order that prayer might obtain for them what preaching alone 
could never do, that is the engraving of the mystery on their 
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hearts and the imitation of it in their lives. 

After having thus recalled the mystery of the Incarnation, Sy, 
Dominic would expound the mystery of the Redemption in the 
same manner, going over the principal events in the Passion— 
afterwards more precisely divided into five, the Agony in the 
Garden, the Scourging at the Pillar, the Crowning with Thorns, 
the Carrying of the Cross, the Crucifixion. What could be more 
moving than these five sorrowful mysteries? They contain the 
whole drama of our Redemption, the perfect victory of Christ over 
sin and the devil, a victory by which he merited the liberation of 
the human race. They remind us, too, of the infinite value of the 
satisfaction He made on our behalf, for by offering Himself for 
us on the Cross, Jesus presented to God an oblation that more 
than compensated for the accumulated offence of all our sins and 
crimes. 

After the preaching of each of these sorrowful ‘mysteries, it is 
engraved on the heart through the recital of the Our Father ana’ 
Hail Mary. Together with the Holy Hour and the Stations of 
the Cross in use to-day, it is clearly one of the most efficacious 
means of bringing the faithful to a vital and profound under- 
standing of the mystery of the Redemption. 

There is nothing of a mechanical prayer about this. It is a 
school of contemplation, provided the mystery has been preached 
from the fullness of the heart and that one has the spirit of prayer 
and recollection and self-denial. Surely there can be no better 
way of acquiring the spirit of sacrifice than by meditating each 
day on these five aspects of the Redemption. 

The third great mystery of salvation is that of Eternal Life® 
How is this to be expressed in a concrete manner for us who are 
still only on the way to eternity and have not yet received the 
vision of God, for us who are so often absorbed by our pre- 
occupation with the needs of this earthly life? 

St. Dominic, under the inspiration of the Blessed Virgin, made 
this great mystery of Eternal Life real and concrete for us by 
recalling what the Gospel tells us of the Resurrection of Jesus 
(i.e. Christ’s victory over death, the consequence of His victory 
over sin), the Ascension, the Coming down of the Holy Spirit 
on the Apostles for the evangelization of the world with a view to 
Eternal Life. Then we have the Assumption of Mary and her 
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glorification in Heaven, that is to say the association of Our Lady 

ith her Son’s perfect victory over death. And so we will grasp, 
S we are attentive to this prayer, how in Jesus and Mary the 
victory over death is the sequel to the victory over sin and how 
that double victory is essential to the conquest of the devil, whose 
head is crushed by the virginal foot of Mary. 


* * * * 


Because she is the mother of the Divine Redeemer and was 
intimately associated with his redemptive work, Mary is the 
spiritual mother of all men. In union with Our Lord, by Him and 
in Him, she has merited de congruo, by a merit of fittingness, the 
deliverance of the human race; that is how St. Thomas designates 
what is now called the objective redemption of mankind, that is the 
redemption considered before its application to such and such an 
Padividual in particular. ‘This merit of Our Lady, on our behalf 
is a true merit, based on a right of friendship. 

Mary, and aie alone, has thus (de congruo) been able in union 
with Christ to merit the redemption of the human race. That 
cannot be said of St. Joseph or St. Peter or St. Paul or any other 
saint. If anyone suggested that St. Paul merited de congruo the | 
liberation of mankind, there would be a universal protest. St. 
Monica merited de congruo the conversion of St. Augustine, but 
she could never merit the redemption of the human race. 

Of course, we must insist that the grace whereby Mary became 
the coredemptrix is itself due entirely to the merits of her Divine 
Bon. It is a grace like that of her Immaculate Conception, which 
as the bull Ineffabilis Deus explains, comes from the merits of 
Christ foreseen by God. Mary was redeemed by the Passion 
as the first of all, in order that she might then be a coredemptrix 
of the rest of men. Our Lord willed to give his mother the dignity 
of being a cause in the work of redemption, just as God, the Author 
of nature, gives creatures the dignity of being causes in the 
production of natural things and events. 

Such are the great mysteries of salvation which the Rosary 
continually keeps before our mind. 

This way of preaching in the thirteenth century and since has 
proved wonderfully fruitful, because it responds to the deepest 
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needs of souls, needs which are not just those of a particular epoch 
but belong to all times. The preaching of the holy hour is really 
return to it, for that too is a preaching intercalated with prayer, 
so that the people might not be satisfied with hearing and admiring 
the truths of faith but would ask for grace to put into practice 
the great lessons which flow from them, thus ensuring that our 
religion does not become a religion of EES but a religion of 
life. 

The entire Creed passes before our eyes, not in the abstract way 
of dogmatic formulas but living and concrete through the life of 
Christ who has come down from heaven and ascended again in 
order to lead us to his Father. The whole of Christian dogma 
is given to us in all its sublimity and splendour, yet in such a way 
that day by day we can penetrate it and savour it and nourish 


our souls on it. The recitation of the Rosary lifts us up to God | 


by what the old writers would call a spiral movement, like a road 
which winds around to ascend a high mountain.* Gently we mount!’ 
upwards from the joyful mysteries, through the sorrowful, to the 
glorious mysteries of eternal life. Hence it is a very high form of 
prayer, if properly understood, for it puts the whole of revealed 
truth before us in a way that is accessible to all. 

The Rosary is also a very practical prayer, because it includes the 
whole moral and spiritual teaching of Christianity in its highest 
form, by inviting us to the imitation of Jesus the Redeemer and 
Mary the Mediatrix, our great models. The mysteries should 
reproduce themselves in our lives according to the measure 
willed for us by God’s Providence. Each of them recalls to us some 
particular virtue, and above all humility, confidence, patience 
charity towards God and our neighbour. 

In our journey towards God there are, as it were, three principal 
moments, corresponding to the three divisions of the Rosary: 
1. We get a glimpse of the end for which we are made, and this 
glimpse stirs up in us the desire for salvation, a desire which is 
accompanied by joy of heart. This corresponds to the joyful 
mysteries, with the good news of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God who has come to open for us the way of salvation. 2. We 
have to take the means—which are often painful—to get rid of 


* cf. S.T. 2.2ae 180a6. 
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gut sins and win our way to heaven; that is the lesson which the 
sorrowful mysteries constantly repeat to us. 3. At last we find 
our rest in eternal life achieved. Through the glorious mysteries, 
that life is kept ever before our eyes. 

And so the Rosary is a very practical prayer. In the midst of our 
too human joys, which are sometimes dangerous and often false, it 
summons us to the thought of those far nobler joys brought us by 
Our Lord. In our sufferings too, which can seem so excessive or 
even overwhelming—and which are nearly always badly borne—it 
comes to remind us that Jesus has suffered far more for love of us 
and that the’cross is much more necessary for us than we suppose. 
Lastly, in the midst of our worldly hopes, the Rosary recalls to us 
the true object of Christian hope, eternal life and the graces needful 
to attain it through the fulfilment of the two great precepts of 
the love of God and our neighbour. 


» 


Spirituality is not (then) one of those elements which 
we see in the world about us and which may or may not 
be taken up. The spiritual life has not been invented for 
the benefit of those who happen to have a taste for it. 
Fi If it 1s what tt says it is—namely a life—then it ts part 
ae of human life as a whole. The world’s life as well as the 
f individual’s. It is no good for people to admire the 
contemplative ideal at a distance and yet to deny the 
necessity of making even a beginning in prayer themselves. 
It is no good admitting that it is only the contemplative 
who is really clear about what he is aiming at tf no 
attempt is made to aim at the same thing. If contempla- 
tives alone are sure, then the remedy for the world’s 
doubt is obvious. If it is only the contemplative who is 
properly poised, then only a contemplative mankind 
can, realise its full perfection. 

—Dom. Hubert Van Zeller: We Sing While There’s 

Voice Left. 


Knowledge in the Christian Life 
WINEFRIDE NOLAN 


MATERIALISM Is one of those words which is used so often in a 
particular and restricted sense, that we tend to lose sight of its 
complete meaning. It is frequently used as a synonym for greed; 
but greed is as old as man, whereas ‘materialism’ is a peculiarly 
modern philosophy. Briefly, it is the doctrine that all the facts 
of existence are the result of the nature, actions or modifications 
of substance or matter. Although a heresy, it is very different 
from other attacks on the Church, since it denies the whole of the 
spiritual life. 

The connection between the previous paragraph and a considera) 
tion of the place of knowledge in the Christian life can easily be 
seen: the materialist denies the reality of the spiritual side of life 
and therefore, his philosophy excludes all knowledge concerned 
with it. In so far as we are influenced by materialism, we tend to 
lose sight of the importance of that knowledge which is not solely 
concerned with matter. The influence of materialism is incalculable, 
because, of its very nature, it is a particularly insidious doctrine. 
Other heresies can be dealt with on an intellectual plane, but 
materialism, because it deals with matter, equates ‘good’ with 
physical good and ‘evil’ with pain. So, in its attack upon us, it 
has an ally already within the citadel—our senses, which ar | 
already disposed to war against the spirit. On 

Owing to the great development of physical science in modern 
times, the vastness of the sphere of this particular kind of knowledge 
has further tended to obscure from men’s minds the world which 
lies beyond that of our senses. The universe, being the work of 
God’s hands, is good; man’s knowledge of it is neither good nor 
bad, for it all depends upon the use to which that knowledge is put. 
‘The atomic bomb in the‘hands of a Francis of Assisi would be 
less harmful than a pistol in the hands of a thug’, says Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen (Peace of Soul). But the attitude of mind which 
attaches a disproportionate significance to that knowledge is a 
hindrance to the attainment of that ideal of Christian life towards 
which the Church endeavours to lead her children. 
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_ There is, as is well known, a distinct tendency among those who 

®re not of the Faith to represent the Church as the enemy of 
scientific investigation, as though there were some contradiction 
between what is taught by Her and what science can discover. 
Knowledge, i.e. real knowledge, not to be confused with opinion or 
irrational conviction, is truth. Therefore, what the Church, ‘the 
fountain of truth’, teaches, can never be at variance with the true 
findings of science. It is interesting to note, however, that what 
one generation of scientists accepts as an incontrovertible theory, 
another may discover to be untenable. 

When the Church condemns scientists, it is because they claim 
an omniscience from which the very nature of their work debars 
them. In other words, the scientist deals with matter and arrives 
at his conclusions by asking the question: What——? There is, 
however, that other aspect of life with which the scientist (qua 


"scientist, of course) is incompetent to deal, and that is the spiritual 


aspect. The scientist may ask—and answer correctly in a million 
cases—the question: What happens ? but it is the philosopher 
who asks: Why does it happen? and who attempts to solve the 
spiritual problems of man which lie outside the activities of matter 
and of the phenomenal world. 

It so happened that the tremendous advance of science was 
preceded and accompanied by an ever-increasing decay of religion. 
The Reformation, the rise of rationalism; the historical materialism 
of Marx, the psychological materialism of Freud, have all combined 
to produce an attitude of mind which is wholly materialistic. 


yArising from this lack of balance between physical and spiritual 
ol) g phy P 


in the sum total of our knowledge, is a disposition among those 
who are culpably ignorant or uninstructed in their religion, to 
accept more and more readily the thesis that ‘good’ is physical good; 
‘evil’, whatever is painful or unpleasant to the senses. The logical 
outcome of this attitude is the unquestioning acceptance of the 
‘rightness’ of such things as personal irresponsibility and the 
Welfare State, the murder of the unwanted embryo, sterilisation 
of the unfit and euthanasia. At the same time, it leaves no room 
for such ideas as the goodness of self-denial or suffering; no 
room for mystery, for miracles or for the beauty of the intangible, 
almost indescribable, supernatural gift of faith. 

Materialism is not the monopoly of atheists and agnostics. 
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No instructed Catholic will subscribe to such ultimate errors as 


abortion etc., yet, we are bound to be affected by materialism—@) 


more or less. Our normal mental habits are the result of our 
individual upbringing and environment—our education. Whether 
we achieve a proper attitude towards knowledge depends on what 
is meant by that word. Unfortunately, our present system of 
education lays a distinct emphasis on knowledge of the natural 
world. Where education is in the hands of religious, this danger is 
lessened, but even they are hampered by the limits of a curriculum 
and the demands of parents who regard education as a means of 
‘getting on in the world’. Higher education usually means 
specialisation to such a degree that philosophy, once considered 
indispensable to an educated person, is almost entirely neglected. 
Even a knowledge of what are called ‘the humanities’ is useless, 
unless studied in the light of proper Christian principles. How, 


for example, can one decide what is a true human tragedy ing’) 


literature if one is not sure about the nature of man and what 
really constitutes his ultimate triumph or failure? In modern 
literature, there is much preoccupation with that knowledge of 
humanity which derives from the supposition that man is matter 
alone. To this type of writing, the description ‘realistic’ is often 
applied. This term is ample comment upon the ‘unreality’ which 
the world of the spirit possesses for our age. tes 

Yet, these specialists in various branches of knowledge are looked 
up to as being competent to pronounce on moral problems, the 
solving of which may involve a ‘specialist’ knowledge of theology. 


| oe 


We have the reductio ad absurdum of this attitude when ag 


sensational newspaper quotes an actress (i.e. a specialist in the 
histrionic art), on, say, the subject of divorce. Now, any specialist 
may have acquired a very good knowledge of moral theology, 
but the weight behind his opinion derives from his eminence in 
his own profession. Our Holy Father has recently made it clear 
that a brilliant knowledge of obstetrics does not, in itself, equip 
a person to decide upon problems concerning the fundamental 
right to life which arise during the course of his work. 

Not all educated people are specialists. Every secondary school- 
boy has a stock of knowledge comprising ‘a smattering of 
uncorrelated bits of information and no unifying philosophy’ 
(Mgr. Fulton Sheen: Peace of Soul). The study of languages, 
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in itself, adds nothing to one’s knowledge of ultimate truth; the 
udy of history may even be dangerous if ‘progress’ is equated 
with scientific invention and the gradual usurpation by the State 
of those responsibilities which belong properly to the individual 
citizen. The power of the soul most developed is that of memory 
—hence the modern popularity of ‘Quizzes’ and general knowledge 
questions in magazines, etc., It can be said of our generation that, 
knowing so much, they do not know the things that are to their 
peace. Bint 
* * ! * * 

Whence comes our knowledge of the immaterial world which 
the materialist ignores?’ Some knowledge of God can be acquired 
by the use of reason alone and that is why all religions have 
certain features in common. By human reason alone, it can be 
shown that there exists a Supreme Ruler of the universe, Who is 
Dupereminently true, good and beautiful. From this it follows 
that we are dependent on Him for everything and consequently 
have a duty to obey Him as far as His will is known to us. This 
is what is called ‘natural religion’. St..Paul said that ‘the Gentiles 
who have not the law, do by nature those things that are of the law’ 
because man, by his very nature has powers of reasoning that 
lead him: to. certain common conclusions. This. establishment 
by reason of certain facts about God explains the readiness of 
primitive people to accept Catholicism. Their minds, free from 
an accumulation of sense-knowledge, readily accept a reasonable 
account of their origin and the purpose of life. ‘God made me to 

now Him, love Him and serve Him in this world and to be happy 
with Him for ever in the next.’ There, summed up in simple 
words is matter for infinite contemplation and opportunity for the 
exercise of our intelligence and will. Implicit, is the statement of 
man’s origin; explicit, a guide to man’s behaviour. Religion is a 
word given to the recognition of man’s relation to a divine power. 
Too often religion is conceived as a system of observances and 
prohibitions, whereby God is ‘served’. But, it will be observed 
that-to ‘serve Him’ is placed last in the Catechism answer. The 
service which God requires of us is not a blind cbedience to a 
legalistic Code; but the service which flows naturally and joyfully 
from our love of Him. It is easy to understand that in order to love 
God we must know Him; otherwise we will love some figment of our 
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imagination, while God Himself is an objective truth. There is a 
limit, however, to what can be known through reason, and, at th! 
point, we part company with the ‘Gentiles who have not the law’ 
and, in our own day, the rationalists who hold that truth must be 
tested by reason alone. 

The second source of our knowledge of God, then, is faith. 
Certain truths which can be rationally demonstrated are by many 
accepted as of faith, through the teaching of the Church. But the 
knowledge that can come to us through faith alone can never 
be known to us except through divine revelation. 

Now, the birth of Jesus Christ, His public life and death upon 
the cross are matters of history. The specific truths which He came 
to reveal, ‘the secret that had been hidden from all the ages and 
generations of the past’, could be known only from divine revelation 
and had to be accepted unconditionally on the word of God alone. 
The great Christian mysteries, though their credibility can by) 
established, cannot be demonstrated to be true, and it is only when 
we gaze upon the Beatific Vision that we shall understand. Mean- 
while, we know them through what St. Thomas calls ‘the 
beatifying knowledge’ of faith. 

Faith itself is a supernatural gift; the knowledge which it 
reveals is such that it cannot be comprehended by the created 
intelligence. We have Our Lord’s word for this in His answer to 
Simon Peter’s affirmation, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God,’ for He said, ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Peter, for 
flesh and blood have not revealed it to you, but My Father Who 
is in heaven’. Faith, however, essentially supernatural as it ig 
is yet preceded by mental processes which are eminently rational. 
This can be best demonstrated by means of an example: Our 
Lord performed such miracles that an observer, one would think, 
would be led to deduce divine intervention in the laws of nature. 
The human intelligence could not understand how, for instance, 
water could be changed into wine; how a man could walk on water; 
how a little bread and a little fish could be multiplied to feed a 
great multitude. Yet they saw these things happen. The miracles 
were a demonstration of the power of Jesus which was intended 


to prepare the minds of His contemporaries for the reception of — 


another miracle—the mystery of the Blessed Eucharist—which 
was not patient of rational proof. This, and the other great 


a 
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Christian mysteries, have to be accepted unconditionally on the 
@ord of God alone. Thus, it can be seen that the knowledge 
acquired by faith is something different from knowledge which we 
acquire through sense-experience or by the process of reasoning. 

We believe an article of faith on the authority of God Himself 
and the reception of the knowledge is dependent upon our 
submission to God of our highest faculty, the intelligence. We 
must admit, in all humility, that there is a limit to our created 
intelligence and that we, being imperfect, cannot comprehend the 
Perfect. But, by faith, we acquire some measure of God’s 
knowledge of His Own nature. 

This homage of the intelligence, the materialist of to-day refuses 

to give, and as a consequence of pride in the achievements of the 
created intelligence, man is deprived of the infinitely greater 
knowledge of God Himself. This emphasis on humility as a 
‘gecessary disposition should dispel any idea that one has to be 
‘intellectual’ in order to grasp some of the truths of religion. 
The knowledge acquired is not ‘bookish’ knowledge revealed in 
some past age to the world in general. It is an intimate revelation 
to each individual mind, which, at the same time receives the 
strength to accept it. Many of the saints have been ‘notoriously’ 
unintellectual; Our Lord told us that we must become ‘as little 
children’; in the ‘Imitation’, we read, . . .‘I am He that in an 
instant elevates an humble mind to comprehend more reasons 
of the eternal truth than could be acquired by ten years’ study 
in the schools’. ; 
a Neither is this knowledge a detached fact revealed to the 
‘intelligence, Faith is ‘the substance of things we hope for’ in 
heaven; on earth, Charity itself is dependent on the knowledge 
which comes to us through faith, so that faith, real faith, is ‘a 
knowledge which issues forth in moral conduct and spiritual 
desire’. (Dom Aelred Graham: The Love of God). How important 
it is, we may judge from the words of St. Paul: ‘The faith that 
finds expression in love is all that matters’. 

The great and eternal beauty of the knowledge of God, 
unlike the knowledge of the physical world that can be used to 
inflict untold suffering and destruction, can be fittingly summed up 
in the words of St. Catherine of Siena: ‘having known the truth 
through Thy clemency, I have found Charity and the love of my 
- neighbour’—the two great commandments of the Law. 


* 
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That I May Know Thee.—IlI. 


Fr. Perer, O.F.M.Cap. ; ‘oO 
IN THY WORD. 


HE was a man about five feet ten inches in height and_ perfectly 
proportioned, His face large without spot or blemish stamped 
with a haunting majesty, His eyes extremely beautiful, bright, 
brilliant and full of light, over them long graceful eyebrows, 
His nose strong, shapely, rather long, lips firm and full, strong 
chin and beard, hair dark and parted in the centre, Nazarene 
fashion. This man was God. 

From. a small town of Galilee He came, half-way between 
Mount Carmel and the Lake of Genesareth. You cannot see 
Nazareth from the surrounding country, for it rests in a crater 
among the hills. But the moment you climb to the edge of the 
crater you can view the world. The plain of Esdraelon lies before 
you, with its twenty battlefields, the scenes of Gideon’s victor@) 
and of Saul’s defeat, the scenes of the struggles for freedom in the 
glorious days of the Machabees. There is Naboth’s vineyard and 
the place of Jehu’s revenge upon Jezabel; there Carmel and the 
place of the sacrifice of Elias; to the east the valley of the Jordan 
with the long range of Gilead; to the west the radiance of the 
Great Sea and the promise of the Isles. Across Esdraelon from 
Nazareth appears the road from Jerusalem, thronged annually with 
pilgrims, and the road from Egypt with merchants going up and 
down. From the north another road, the highway between Acre 
and Decapolis, along which legions marched and princes. swept 


with their retinues. All the rumour of the Empire entered Palestin@s. 


close to Nazareth, the news from Rome about the Emperor’s health, 
the changing influence of statesmen, the prospects of the court of 
Herod, Caesar’s latest order concerning the tribute, the life and 
customs of the Gentiles, their pagan worship, the scandal of their 
lives, the hopelessness of the inscriptions on their tombs. 

The Nazarenes, like many of their compatriots felt the fascination 
of the mighty thing that was Rome. ‘The whole known world, 
the world that counted for anything, paid homage to Caesar ; 
the Roman legions and the Roman eagles dominated the. earth. 
‘There were many Jews proud to be Romans, many who forgot race 
and religion to court the Emperor’s favour. Others, though they 
too felt reluctant admiration, were filled with fearful hate for 
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Roman rule. Who would not hate King Herod, assassin and 
®@ppressor, slave to a proud Roman, an infidel uncircumcised? 
Gone indeed was the glory of Israel, gone the days of David, 
when Ammorhite and Jebusite payed humble tribute to Jerusalem, 
when Tyre and Sidon acknowledged the pre-eminence of the 
Jewish realm. No more.came queens from the ends of the earth 
to hearken to the wisdom of Israel’s king. The valour of the 
Machabees, the splendour of the Hasmonean dynasty was now buta 
memory. The past, the forever past was glorious; the bitter 
present contained but poverty and degradation. 

One ray of hope however lightened the gloom; the time of the 
Messiah was at hand. From the beginning Israel had been chosen 
for this. It had been foretold that the sceptre would remain with 
Juda till he came that was to be sent, who should wash his robe 
in wine and his garment in the blood of the grape. At his coming 

e land that was desolate would be glad, the wilderness flourish 
ike the lily. Isaias, greatest of the prophets, filled with ecstatic 
joy at the vision of the Messianic era exclaimed: ‘Rise up Jerusalem, 

_and shine forth; thy dawn has come, breaks the glory of the Lord 
upon thee! What though darkness envelop the earth, though all 
the nations lie in gloom? Upon thee the Lord shall dawn; over 
thee His splendour shall be revealed. Those rays of thine shall 
light the Gentiles on their path; kings shall walk in the splendour 
of thy sunrise. Lift up thy eyes and look about thee; who are 
_ these that come flocking to thee? Sons of thine, daughters of thine, 
"come from far away, or rising up close at hand. Heart of thee shall 
verflow with wonder and gratitude, to see all the riches of ocean, 
ll the treasures of the Gentiles pouring into thee! ... All the 
beauty of Lebanon shall be brought to thee, firwood and fox-wood 
and pinewood mingled together to adorn this place, my sanctuary. 
. No longer wilt thou have the sun to shine by day, or the 
moon’s beam to enlighten thee: the Lord shall be thy everlasting 
light, thy God shall be all thy splendour.’ 

In the carpenter’s shed at Nazareth the Messiah wiped sweat 
from His brow. The sun was setting. He looked, for the last time, 

_at the bench, the tools. On the morrow a new phase of life would 
begin. He would go to Jordan and be baptized, to Cana and turn 
water into wine, to Capharnaum. No man would ever speak as He, 
or do the mighty works He would do. The deaf would hear, the 
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dumb speak, the blind see, the dead rise again, and at the end, 
Jerusalem would crucify Him whom it had long desired. © 
But as you gazed upon His face, you saw no trace of trouble, 
no fever of anxiety, no flush of excitement or of fear. The eyes 
were steady, tranquil, clear as a crystal well of depth unfathomable, 
the eyes of God made man. Behind the veil of flesh was hid the 
might of the Godhead, in His human soul the fullness of grace 
and of truth. From the first instant of His conception, He had 
known God in the piercing clarity of the divine essence, had 
received infused knowledge like an angelic spirit. His purely 
human brain was the most marvellous man ever had. In Him 
was the fullness of grace, of uncreated grace for He was God, 
of created sanctifying grace for He was man, personally united to 
God, the second Adam, the new Head of humanity, the Saviour. 
Two natures He had, divine and human, yet not two persons, 
but one, He was a person, not human but divine: He was the Word 
the perfect image of the Father, the only begotten, the eternd? : 
Son of God, the God-Man. In Him you saw God living as man 
and man as God. | 
Truly God, the Word who was with God eternally, who was 
God, in whom and by whom all things came into being, and without 
whom came nothing that has come to be. In him ‘all created 
things took their being, heavenly and earthly, visible and invisible. _ 
. .. They were all created through Him and in Him; He takes 
precedency of all, and in Him all subsist.’ God spoke to the 
Fathers in many ways and by many means, but now in Christ — 
He had a Son to speak for Him, a Son ‘who was the radiance of 
His Father’s splendour, and the full expression of His being 
Truly man, to whom nothing human was alien, with a human 
body and a human soul, with senses, imagination, intelligence, will; 
with a human heart moved as we are, by emotion. 
He had an eye for human things; with a few quick strokes He 
| 


could describe the doings of farmers and fishermen, of pearl- 
merchants and traders, of housewives and widows, of judges, 
centurions and kings. He saw the children playing in the street: 
‘we have piped,’ said they, ‘and you have not danced.’ He observed 
the fringes and phylacteries of the doctors of the law, the wedding 
procession and the wedding banquet, the beggar in his rags by the 
wayside, the out-of-work at the street corner, the fraudulent 


income-tax collector, the woman with her new-born babe, the 
gbepherd calling to his sheep. 

Every phase and aspect of life interested Him. Yet though He 
had for his contemporaries a unique sympathy and understanding 
affection, He was no humanitarian dreamer. He knew the heart 
of man with all the penetrating keenness of infinite divine knowledge 
and thirty years of observation. Even in His most trusted disciples 
he beheld a capacity for pride, cowardice and treachery. He saw 
to the dark depths of the human soul, saw its inmost, secret, even 
unconscious recesses. His eye pierced the veil of illusion, the veil 
of passion to witness the poverty of men, their dependence, their 
spiritual imcompleteness and immaturity. The greatest realist of 
all time and the world’s supreme idealist, knowing all the 
possibilities of human nature, the ‘magnitude of its aspiration, the 
infinity of its possible degradation, He yet opened wide His arms 
to gather all men to his heart. ‘Come to me,’ He cried, ‘all you 

What labour and are burdened, and I will refresh you.’ 

His that power of identifying Himself with those He met, 
His the gift of affectionate understanding that draws men like a 
magnet. Absolutely fearless, He displayed, when it was a question 
of winning souls, an utter disregard for contemporary social 
conventions. He dined with tax-collectors, the paid agents of 
Rome, outcasts of society, and called one of them to be an apostle. 
At a public banquet, He allowed a woman of the streets to do Him a 
courtesy His proud host had purposely omitted; Magdelen washed 
His feet with her tears and dried them with her hair and much 
was forgiven her, because she loved much. 

ao) ‘Jerusalem, even Jerusalem that was eventually to condemn Him, 
He loved with the grieving love of a patriot. He saw its blindness, 
its strange pride, its zeal, its obstinacy and He wept over its future 
fate. Clear as in a mirror He envisioned the army of ‘Titus 
surrounding it, the horrors of the awful siege when men went mad 
from thirst and mothers ate the flesh of their children, and at the 
last, fire, death and destruction. ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, still 
murdering the ‘prophets, and stoning the messengers that are 
sent to thee, how often have I been ready to gather thy children 
together, as a hen gathers her brood under her wings, and thou 
didst refuse it... . The days will come upon thee when thy enemies 
will fence thee round about, and encircle thee, and press thee hard 
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on every side, and bring down in ruin both thee and thy children | a 
that are in thee, not leaving one stone of thee upon another: ant) 
all because thou didst not recognise the time of my visiting thee. 

In His lifetime one thing could make Him impatient, one 

thing stung to anger, the spurious external religiosity of His 
opponents. ‘Their fundamental falsity jarred upon Him who was 
the living truth, in whom a transparent sincerity, a unity of purpose, 
a tremendous clarity of thought and motive were instinctive. 
Against them and their machinations the pent-up disciplined energy 
of His will unleashed itself on occasion in condemnation passionate. 
‘Woe upon you, Scribes and Pharisees, you hypocrites that are like 
whitened sepulchres, fair in outward show, when they are full 
of dead men’s bones and all manner of corruption within; you too 
seem exact over your duties, outwardly to men’s eyes, while 
there is nothing within but hypocrisy and iniquity.’ 

"T'was their hate, their blind hate that killed Him. It mattered _ 
not that He was the Truth, speaking’ as never man spoke, It€) 
mattered not that He gave sight to the blind and hearing to the 
deaf, It mattered not that He was sinless, perfect man, aye and 
perfect God. One thing alone mattered, not truth, not goodness, 
not the law. Even God did not matter. One thing mattered, the 
pride and egoism of Judaea’s ruling caste. 

Until His coming they had lived securely, parading before the 
poor of Israel, taking the first places at feasts, laying upon the 
people an intolerable burden of minute observances, saluted for a 
sanctity they did not possess. But this unknown artisan from a 
forgotten place in Galilee revealed them; tearing aside the mask 
uncompromisingly. Oe 

For that He could not be allowed to live, nor yet might be 
assassinated, But die He must, die condemned by the law, an 
outcast, a criminal, "hus would hypocrisy be avenged. For three 
years they sought to trap Him, in vain. His hour was not come. | 
When He had finished His work, then only did He allow them to 
bind Him captive, and lead Him away to a mock trial, to torture 
and to death. 

His death was not the end; it was the beginning. Darkened 
was the sun on Calvary, blood-red it sank behind the hill. But it 
arose in splendour on that Easter morn, when Christ came forth 


from death and from the tomb in the glory of triumphant Resurrec- 
tion. 


a 


ry Grace and Nature.—II. 
AMBROSE McNICHOLL, 0.P. | 


THE wuote Christian life is the development of the life of grace, 
of the divine seed planted in our souls; it means allowing the 
likeness of Christ to grow in our lives to the full measure pre- 
ordained by God, in the perfect imitation possible only in heaven. 
It means imitating Him, not only in His natural virtues, but 
above all in being by grace that which He is by nature, the son of 
God. The highest saint is he who is most perfectly the son of 
God by grace. When this has been grasped, then everything 
referring to the duties of a Christian is seen in terms of life. It is 
so easy to regard the Christian life as something imposed from 
peutside, something just commanded by obedience, as a passive 
compliance with precepts that are principally negative. ‘The 
Catholic teaching on grace, however, changes this externalist 
and formalist view, which can be inspiring to no one, by insisting 
that the Christian is called upon to live, to use and increase, under 
God’s action, the powers implanted in his soul, to reproduce in 
his life the beauty and force of a divine ideal, to allow the divine 
life within him to grow to its full extent. This teaching stresses 
the vitality, one might say the spontaneity, the vigour and the 
positive aspect of the Christian life; it emphasizes that the Christian 
is called upon, above all things else, to live, and not just to conform 
_ahis actions to an external code, which may seem arbitrary and 
unnatural. [he commandments are then regarded, not so much 
as commandments, but as clear formulations of the way the life 
of grace will develop within us, as tracing the lines of a natural 
evolution in life. If one seeks to live as son of God one will 
naturally do that which is enjoined and avoid that which is forbidden 
by the commandments, following rather an internal instinct 
than complying with an external precept. Virtue will then be 
regarded, not as the mere absence of vice, but as a power of acting 
in conformity with grace and flowing from it, and of tending 
towards those things which make one more like to God, thus 
spreading the influence of grace throughout our being, causing 
Pep 
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us not only to be, but to act as sons of God. The sacraments 
will be seen as means by which that life is given and increased, ©) 
and our resemblance to Our Lord made more complete; and 
prayer will appear as a communion of heart and mind between 
father and son. The life of the Blessed in Heaven, the inheritance 
promised to the sons of adoption, will be recognised in its true 
light, as the full flowering of the life of grace and the perfect 
expression of the image of God in the soul, through the 
uninterrupted vision of God face to face and the total cleaving of 
the will to Him in the raptures of unending love. Grace is truly a 
‘fountain of water springing up into life everlasting.’ (Jn. 4:14). 

If the Christian life is essentially the life of grace, and if the 
Christian is by his divine vocation ordained to live the super- 
natural life of the son of God, it might at first sight seem that he is 
called upon to renounce his natural life, in other words to cease to 
be a man. Certain thinkers have in fact conceived our deification ¢) 
by grace as a sort of absorption of nature, a swallowing up of our 
being in that of God, just as others have tried to reduce grace to 
nature, conceiving it as a mere aid to a naturally good life. But 
grace does not destroy nature, nor nature grace; man remains man 
after baptism, on earth as in heaven, his nature unchanged and his 
natural faculties undiminished. He is re-born, re-created, by 
grace, and this implies that he has first been born and created; 
he cannot live as son of God except by continuing to live as man, 
though not merely as man. Grace presupposes the human ‘soul 
in which it is received and the virtues presuppose the human 
faculties which they elevate to a divine order of activity. Grace, ©X, 
in destroying nature, would destroy itself by removing the created 
subject in which it must necessarily inhere, just as the power of 
loving God as He loves Himself presupposes the natural power of 
loving. 

It is a more common error to regard grace and nature as two 
distinct forms of life, which have no connection or interplay. This 
‘two-storied conception’ of man’s vocation splits the Christian life 
into two watertight departments, one purely natural, the other 
supernatural. Man is regarded as living, for the most part, a life 
that is just natural, his everyday life of work and play. On rare, or 
set occasions, he, as it were, abandons this life, and goes upstairs 
to commune with God, to live an utterly distinct life as son of God. 
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Like a Colossus, he straddles the abyss between nature and grace, 
Dwith one foot on the natural and the other on the supernatural, 
uneasily shifting his weight from side to side. It is, perhaps, 
more common to find this conception assumed in practice than 
expressed in theory, but many people do seem to regard the 
supernatural in their lives as a top-layer to the natural structure 
of their lives, if not as a top-hat to be taken out only on Sundays. 
This may be, in part, due to the influence of the Reformers’ 
conception of grace as an external clothing of the soul, by the 
imputation of the merits of Our Lord, without any internal 
renovation and transformation of the soul, so that man is not really 
made divine in his being, but only regarded as one with Christ 
by God. 
Grace, being divine, bears in itself something of the power of 
God, to transform and elevate that which of itself is purely natural. 
pSince it is a life, bestowed by way of birth, it affects our human 
nature through the soul in which it is immediately received; without 
changing essentially the elements of that human nature, it makes it, 
all of it, to be and to live in a higher, divine way, not by adding 
a life to one already there so as to make two lives, but by conferring 
new virtualities upon the one living being, in making his nature 
radically capable of activities that utterly surpass his unaided 
powers. The proper term for this transformation is deification, 
implying an elevation of one’s being to the divine order but also a 
complete distinction from the Deity. The one natural life of man 
is supernaturalized, not by an external veneer as it were of grace 
) but by an inward strengthening. This change may be regarded as a 
consecration, in so far as everything in man’s nature is made sacred, 
as every part of the iron is made to glow with the fire in which 
it is plunged, or every part of the air is suffused with light. Grace 
reaches down to the inmost depths of our being to sanctify all 
‘that is in our human nature and to make it alive with the life of 
God. Abbot Marmion tells us, somewhere, how overcome he was 
when, sometimes after Holy Communion, he reflected that God 
was in his soul, and as his soul was totally present in every part of 
his body, so too was God then present in every part of him. So too 
does grace divinize everything in our nature, so that all that was 
merely human is now also divine, or, as we may put it, is humanly 
divine;.our very body, in so far at least as it is the instrument of the | 
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soul’s activities, is divinized in this manner, just as the body, 
while remaining a body can, in the words of St. Paul, be called the © 
temple of the Holy Ghost. The mysteries of the Resurrection and 
the Assumption remind us that the body shares, in its own way, in 
the divine life of the soul, through the operation of Him who can 
‘reform the body of our lowness, made like to the body of His 
glory.’ (Phil. 3:21.) 

The relation of the supernatural activity to the natural activity 
in man may be illustrated by a reference to the subordination of 
vital activities in man, though it must be borne in mind that there is 
no question of identity between the two instances since they differ 
in many ways. Man has much in common with the lower forms of 
living things; his vegetative functions, such as growth, nutrition and 
reproduction, are shared by plants; his sensitive functions, of his 
internal and external senses, are to be found in animals. Man’s | 
life is thus virtually manifold, including,the activities exercised © 
by plants and animals as well as those proper to himself. Yet he 
does not lead three distinct lives, nor is he animated by three 
distinct souls. He has one soul, by which he is given the perfections 
of vegetative life, of sensitive life and of rational life; by the one 
vital principle he is man, animal, living, as also substance and 
being; the one human soul contains virtually all the lower forms 
of life. It is the radical principle of the different activities proper 
to the different forms of life, and it exercises such activities by 
means of faculties which it shares in common with other living 
things. A truly human action reflects all these virtualities, and 
calls these different powers into play in wonderful harmony. An 
act of thought might seem at first to be purely spiritual; but a ~ 
human act of thought involves, beside the activity of the intellect, 
the activity of the senses, such as that of the imagination, and 
of the vegetative powers, such as that of the nerve-cells of the 
brain. Yet it is one full human act, of the one complete human 
life; there is not a concurrence of three distinct lives in the 
production of a common act. The life of grace does not bear the 
same relation to human life that the intellectual does to the sensitive 
in man; yet there is a certain analogy between the two cases, for 
the act, for instance of charity, is one act, formally supernatural, 
yet retaining all the perfection of a complete human act of the will, 
including that of the sensitive and vegetative faculties involved. 
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In the order of being, grace is, of course, utterly distinct from 
Qnature, but in thé order of activity, of life, a profound unity is 
achieved through subordination and elevation. And just as a_ 
sensitive faculty, when in man, is made more perfect through 
being used by the intellect, so that it has a perfection not found in 
the animal, so too are man’s natural faculties rendered more 
perfect through being subordinated to the exercise of the super- 
natural virtues. The Benedicite Canticle might well be taken as 
expressive of the fullness of human activity inspired by grace. 
All the orders of creation are called on to praise the Lord; in 
man all the orders of creation meet, and their perfections are 
blended in the human act which in turn is elevated to the super- 
natural order, so that all in creation is sanctified and lifted up in 
praise to God. Through grace we can sing with the Psalmist: 
*Bless the Lord, O my soul, and let all that is within 1 me bless 
his holy name.’ (Ps. '102:1.) 
? In this way, grace is said to perfect nature; it effects a consecration 
not a destruction. When we oppose the natural to the spiritual 
in speaking of perfection, we are generally not referring to nature 
as such, in its essential elements, but to that which, through 
original sin, has become inordinate or recusant to the sway of 
right reason. This refers especially to instincts and inclinations, 
and to the exercise of our various faculties, for our nature has not 
been essentially corrupted by original sin. Neither have our 
instincts, so closely connected with nature, been so corrupted as to 
become essentially evil-or opposed to grace. It is in the use of them 
that inordination shows itself, and this is fundamentally a lack of 
" control in our higher powers. Just as our nature is essentially 
good, as created by God, so too are those fundamental instincts, 
which God has implanted within. us; they too are meant to be 
consecrated by grace, and employed under its influence. One of the 
“purposes of grace, in the present economy of salvation, is to heal 
the wounds of original sin, to set in order that which is out of place, 
so that our powers may be fully used under the influence of grace. 
Grace does not effect an amputation, nor’seal off whole zones of our 
béing as essentially evil or useless; it purifies and elevates, so that 
all in us "may be employed in living a divine life. It does not imply 
any stunting or dwarfing of our natural faculties, but rather 
makes possible their perfect use. God is the author of both grace 
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and nature, and He has wonderfully proportioned one to the other. 


The inclinations following on our divine life are in perfect ¢) 


conformity with the deepest desires and urges of our nature, and so 
admirably adapted to the natural aspirations of man as to draw 
out all that is best in him, and to lead nature on to its own desired 
perfection in attaining a perfection which is divine. The full 
perfection of human nature is achieved only within the perfection 
made possible by divine grace. 

What is true of nature, and of natural inclinations, is true also 
of our natural faculties and their activities. Though essentially 
unchanged, when they are affected by the supernatural virtues, they 
are capable of performing acts that are at once human and divine. 
Just as life is not divided into distinct compartments, neither 
is activity, as though there were some acts that are entirely super- 
natural and others just human. All the activity of one in the state 
of grace is meant to be supernatural, and the one act is both human 
and divine. Man could not perform an act that was not human. 
The act of faith, or of love, is the act of a human faculty, but 
elevated in its being, and directed towards an object that completely 
surpasses its natural capacity to attain. The virtues do not imply 
the negation of natural knowledge or of natural love; they use these 
powers and tendencies in building up a divine life. Grace 
subordinates nature to God, and harnesses the forces of nature to 
the task of attaining God, so that everything in our nature that 
can conduce to perfection is called into play, and sanctified by grace. 

This teaching on grace in relation to nature is all summed up 
in the one word: life, that life which Our Lord means us to have, 
and to have abundantly. It avoids, on the one hand, a naturalism 
that would reduce grace to the level of nature and regard a purely 
human life as perfect, and on the other, a Calvinism that tends to 
destroy nature in order to exalt grace. If the one ignores original sin, 
the other is obsessed by it. A sane supernaturalism safeguards 
both nature and grace, and is fully cognisant of the effects of 
original sin. It does not introduce an artificial and unreal division 
in man or in his activity; it sees the one being as son of man and son 
of God, called to lead a life, the one life, that is both human and 
divine, embracing and using all the fundamental inclinations and 
the active powers of human nature, so that these attain the full 
perfection to which they are naturally ordained, in being employed 
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by man to achieve a perfection which is divine. The influence of 
‘grace must extend to every aspect and every action of human life, 
as to every part of man’s nature and to every moment of his time. 
He has only one life, and everything in it, while remaining human, 
must also be divine. Eating a meal, or teaching a class, or going 
to bed, in so far as they are human actions, are meant to be also 
divine, for they are actions of a son of God by grace as is an act of 
charity or a devout prayer, though they may not be supernatural in 
the same intrinsic way. It is difficult to realize this interplay of the 
human and divine in man, and the exact manner of its accomplish- 
ment may escape us. But it is not necessary to rise to the very 
heights of doctrine in order to live fruitfully. We can learn more 
by looking at Our Lord, thinking lovingly on Him, than from any 
book, The life of grace in our souls comes from Him, and is a 
sharing in His life. He is God and man, and His life is most fully 
human and most fully divine. In Him the union of grace and 
nature is most evident and most perfectly realized in the utter 
conformity of nature to grace and the supreme fulfillment of 
nature by grace. It is the supreme privilege of man to share in that 
life by divine grace; it is his vocation to live divinely in imitation 
of Our Lord, and it is ‘his duty to reveal Him to the world in a life 
that is both human and divine. 
(Concluded.) 


To take the air, to go for a walk, to take part in cheerful 
and friendly conversations, to play the lute or some other 
instrument, to sing to the accompaniment of music, to go 
hunting, are recreations so proper that, to make a good 
use of them, we need only use ordinary prudence, 
which gives to all things order, time, place and measure. 

—St. Francis de Sales, 


The Way—A Supernatural Life © 
JosePH Marta Escriva 


Most people have a plane-like vision, stuck to the earth, of two 
dimensions.—When you live a supernatural life, God will give 
you the third dimension: height, and with it, relief, weight and 
volume. 


Without a supernatural meaning to your life, your charity will 
be philanthropy; your purity, decorum; your mortification, 
stupidity; your discipline, a whip; and all your works, ‘sterile. @) 


* * * * 


I'll tell you a secret, an open secret: these world crises are 
crises of saints. 

—God wants a handful of men ‘of His Own’ in every human 
activity. —And then. . . pax Christi in regno Christi—the peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ. 


Your Crucifix. —As a Christian, you should always carry your 
Crucifix with you. And place it on your work-table. And kiss it 
before going to rest and on awakening: and when your poor body 
rebels against your soul, kiss it again. 


* % ‘ oo ae bl 


Don’t be afraid to call Our Lord by. His name—Jesus-—and to 
tell Him that you love Him. 
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> Each day try to finda few minutes of that blessed solitude without 
which it is so difficult to keep your interior life going. 


* * * * 


The power of Your name, Lord!—As heading to my letter I 
had written, as always: ‘Jesus watch over you.’ 

—And he replies: ‘The “Jesus watch over you!” of your letter 
has already helped me out of more than one tight corner. May 
He also watch over all of you.’ 


a # * * 


A Missionary.—You dream of being a missionary. Another 

Francis Xavier . . . : and you long to conquer an empire for Christ. 

—Japan, China, Tndia, Russia... , the cold peoples of the North 
of Europe, or America, or Africa, or Australia? 

—Stir up that fire in your heart, that longing for souls. But 
do not forget that you are more. of a missionary ‘obeying’. 
Geographically distant from those apostolic -fields, you work both 
‘here’ and ‘there’ :don’t you—like Xavier!—feel your arm tired 
after administering baptism to so many? 


* ee role * * 
% You tell me that you do... , that you want to.—Very good: 
but.. .. do you want to as'a miser longs for gold, as a mother loves 


her Bhild. as a worldling craves for honours, or as a wretched 
sensualist seeks his pleasure? 


* * * * 


—You don’t?—Then, you don’t want to, 

What zeal people show in their earthly affairs!: dreaming of 
honours, striving for riches, bent on sensuality. —Men and women, 
rich and poor, old and middle-aged and young and even children: 
all of them the.same. 

- —When you and IJ put the same zeal into the affairs of our 
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souls, we will have a living and operative faith: and there will be 
no obstacle that we cannot overcome in our apostolic undertakingy}) 

Encourage those noble thoughts, those incipient holy desires. . . . 
—A single spark may start a conflagration. 


* * * * 


Quia hic homo coepit aedificare et non potuit consummare|— 
he began to build and was not able to finish! 
_ A sad commentary which, if you don’t want, need never be 
made about you: for you possess everything necessary to crown 
the edifice of your sanctification; God’s grace and your will. 


Fight against that weakness which makes you lazy and careless 
in your spiritual life—-Remember that it might well be the 
beginning of lukewarmness . . . , and, in the words of Saint John, 
the lukewarm God will vomit out of His mouth. 


It pains me to see the danger of lukewarmness in which you 
place yourself when you do not strive seriously for perfection 
within your state. 

—Say with me: I don’t want to be lukewarm!: confige timore tue 
carnes meas—grant me, my God, a filial fear that will make me 
react ! 


Yes, I know that you avoid mortal sins—You want to be 
saved!—But you are not worried by that continual and deliberate 
falling into venial sins, even though in each case you feel God’s 
call to conquer yourself. 

—It is your lukewarmness that gives you this bad will. 
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How little Love of God you have when you yield without a fight 

cause it is not a grave sin! 

Venial sins do great harm to the soul.—Therefore, capite 
nobis vulpes parvulas, quae demoliuntur vineas, God says in the 
Canticle of Canticles: catch the little foxes that destroy the vine. 


* * * cd 


What pain you cause me when you do not feel sorry for your 
For, until you do, you will not begin to live real 


interior life. 


You are lukewarm if you carry out lazily and with reluctance 
those things that have to do with God; if deliberately or ‘shrewdly’ 
> look for some way of cutting down your duties; if you think 
only of yourself and of your comfort; if your conversations are 
idle and vain; if you do not abhor venial sin; if you act from 
human motives. 


Prayer alone lifts the soul to the level where the 

works of God’s hands are seen as the reflection of 

God’s Beauty. 

—Dom. Hubert Van Zeller We Sing While There’s 
Voice Left. 


Prayer of whatever degree is always meritorious, 

always some expression of love; so long as man 

prays at all he is enriching the world in which 

he lives and at the same time disposing himself for further 

grace. 

—Dom. Hubert Van Zeller We si & While There's 
Voice Left. 


Prayer and Divine Providence «6 
Joun F. Tuornton, S.M.A. 


RELIGION witHovuTr understanding is not far removed from 
superstition. And among the things which lead to misunderstanding 
are prejudices and lack of proper instruction, It is a fairly common 
prejudice, for instance, to regard prayer and Providence as two 
things which are mutually opposed: almost as if prayer were a_ 
sort of weapon in our hands, a means of importuning a hostile 
God to accede to our wishes. ‘This prejudice is a positive obstacle 
to a proper understanding of the true nature of prayer and 
Providence. People with notions like that would begin to imagine 
that God was surrounded with, a huge staff of civil servants and a! 
big clerical department to look after the long lists of applications 
that reach Him daily! It is an altogether too human way of thinking 
about God and prayer. Then there is a further obstacle to a proper 
understanding from the fact that it is not easy to submit oneself 
to the necessary intellectual labour that a proper understanding 
requires: abstract reasoning is not easy, but it is essential for clear 
ideas. ‘hey may not leave one feeling misty about the eyes, nor 
feeling ‘good’, but such ‘good’ feeling may be far removed from 
Christianity as taught by Christ. Most text-books on theology 
seem to take the relations of prayer and Providence for granted 
and it is not easy to find reading material on the subject; and the 
few who read St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica will find a long 
readable article which gives the fundamental principles which 
will be quoted as we go on. 


God’s Providence 


God’s care of all things, even the tiniest, is a matter of faith, 
something that we must believe to be saved.. In so far as this 
care has existed eternally in God it is part of His Providence, and 
in so far as He exercises it in the universe around us, it is part of 
His Government of the world. Nothing happens in His Govern- 
ment of the world that from eternity He has not willed or permitted. 
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Government supposes Providence. Before time was, in His 
dernal Aloneness, He appointed everything that was to happen 
outside Himself when His creating Word gave them existence. 
These things outside of God cannot change Him, nor move 
Him to change; only He Himself moves Himself, but this does 
not bring about any change in Him. The term ‘move’ is not 
altogether a happy English word to express the idea of action. 
The reason why God cannot change in any way whatsoever is, of 
course, because He is pure action, pure act. He 7s—there is no 
before or after in Him—and He is eternally, and His Plan that is 
called Providence is eternal; and is no more ‘present’ to Him today 
than it was when He created things, When we use such invocations 
in our prayers as: ‘Thou, O Lord wilt open my lips’, 
‘Incline unto my aid, O God, O Lord make haste to help me’; 
do we then ask God to change? No, we could not do that because 
‘jit would be a contradiction in God; but what we really do is to 
ask God to fulfil in His Government of the world what He has 
already made provision for in His Providence. Do not think this a 
terribly impersonal manner of dealing with us: nothing could be 
more personal than God’s Providence to which everything is most 
intimately present. ‘They are present to Him in His own very 
essence which unceasingly gives them everything that they are. 
If God’s will in regard to prayer were merely permissive, we 
» should be hard put to account for His command to pray continually 
through the lips of Our Lord. And the example Christ Himself 
gives in the matter, itself a certain indication of the divine will, 
§)s something altogether too positive not to reveal a role for prayer 
that is profound in that most cherished of all God’s plans, the 
economy of Redemption. 'l’o expand this aspect of prayer would 
presuppose that we had already discussed its relation with God’s 
Providence on more general lines, but it is essential for a full 
conception of the magnificence of prayer in the Christian life. 
However, we must confine our thoughts to the more general 
aspect in this article. 


The Nature of Prayer 


‘The nature of prayer in general helps us to see more clearly 
why God should give it a very special place in His Providence. 
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On a natural or supernatural level it is fundamentally a 
acknowledgement of creaturehood: a formal Ree Nek 
unlike that of dumb creation. The brief sentences of St. Thomas 
point to something higher still: “. . . wherefore all those things 
through which reverence is shown to God belong to religion. 
Now man shows reverence to God by means of prayer in so far 
as he subjects himself to Him, and by praying confesses that he 
needs Him as the Author of all his goods. Hence, it is evident 
that prayer is properly an act of religion.’! Not only that it belongs 
to religion, but ‘just as the human mind excels exterior things . . . 

so, too, prayer surpasses other acts of religion.’ And the reason is: 
‘By praying man surrenders his mind to God, since he subjects 
it to Him with reverence and, so to speak, presents it to Him... .’? 
By praying man enters into relationship with Him who created 
him out of love. He praises Him, adores Him. He thanks Him 
for bestowing His goodness in gifts of life, of health, of wealth¢ 

And by prayer he begs pardon of God whose goodness and love 
he offends in sin. Prayer reaches to his every relation with God, 
be it natural or supernatural. Naturally he is destined to know 
and love God; supernaturally he is destined to enjoy Him in the 
bliss of fruition in the Beatific Vision. By praying he strives 
to reach out and embrace God, attempting to arrive at a conscious 
union with His Creator and Heavenly Father. Nor is there any 
lack of harmony between this fundamental, unquenchable need 
of God and the need he has of goods of this world, because these, 

too, belong in a certain manner to his unique nature of body and 
spirit. Bodily health and the manifold necessities of life, progress@) 
in knowledge and so forth, are natural prerequisites for the normal 
functioning of his spiritual life. Prayer has also a representative 
function in man; to him alone among the creatures of the universe 
it is given to give formal glory to God, not only on his own behalf 
but also on behalf of the remainder of unintelligent beings. The 
prayer of the God-man alone realized this representative function 
perfectly and if we were to pursue this train of thought more 
fully, we should see to what extent it is possible for us to attribute 
Christ’s representative function to every Christian; at least we 


1 Summa Theologica: I1, 11, 83, 3. 
2 Ibid, ad 3. 
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can say it is given to everybody as a privilege and a duty. So that 
taking all these factors into consideration the prayer of praise, 
a adoration, of thanksgiving, the prayer of petition and of satisfac- 
tion present a perfect harmony in the relation of man to God. 
Above all, grace which sets man in an altogether new order of 
existence, has also given a like elevation to his prayer, bringing 
it into the intimate life and communications of the Divine Persons 
‘in the innermost mystery of God. The grace of divine adoption 
enhances the natural harmony of the various forms of prayer 
beyond measure, and the acknowledgement of the creature becomes 
the cry of a child of God. 


Relation of Prayer and Providence 


Within the unity of the eternal Plan of God, prayer belongs 
to that special aspect of it which, in the natural order, appoints 
‘Ends of intelligent creatures, and in the supernatural order elevates 
men by grace and sanctifies them. There is mystery here, especially 
in the supernatural order: a dual mystery, in fact, as the great 
theologian, Scheeben, points out in his discussion of the mystery 
of predestination.* The mysteries are these: God’s omnipotent, 
efficacious decrees on the one hand elevating and sanctifying man 
in a supernatural manner, while man, on the other hand, though 
raised to an order of being altogether above his natural endowment, 
remains nevertheless, lord of his acts in this new domain of 
existence. This dual mystery is also carried into the realm of: 
prayer. For if God eternally decreed to grant a causal role to 
2prayer—a role of instrumental causality, as it seems—which truly 
produces its effect, yet in so far as it is an act of man it depends 
on him, and its effect is certainly and truly attributable to him. 
St. Thomas considers prayer an act of man’s practical reason 
which exercises a causal role, either by commanding or by disposing 
the effect. Again he says: ‘Prayer is a certain manifestation of 
our will to God that He may fufil it’. God’s decree in regard 
to prayer guarantees its efficacy, for God does not repent the 


3 Mysteries of Christianity: pp. 712-724. (St. Louis; Herder). 
405.0. Lyall 835 2) adii2> 
5 Ibid, III, 21, 1. 


role He has assigned to it. When we pray in conformity with 
God’s design, we may rest assured of the efficacy of our prayer. 
Never does it ascend to a hostile God but to One all too willing! 
to hear us if we ask aright. Once more St. Thomas sums up the 
matter briefly and profoundly: ‘We do not pray in order' that we 
may change the divine disposition, but in order. that we may obtain 
that which God has decreed to be granted through prayers’.® 
With regard to the actual effect granted to prayer, we have only . 
to recall incidents from the Gospels to realize its powerful 
impetratory value.?- And from the point of view of the person 
who prays, his prayer has a great dispositive value, making him fit 
to receive that for which he rightly asks. It would seem incomplete 
however, to limit its value to such a dispositive role only. 
The general laws of Providence help to clarify the relation it 
bears to prayer. There is the deep, fundamental law that appoints 
all creation to the glory of the Creator, and with this law the 
prayer of praise, of adoration, eminently harmonizes. This lawg 
is ever and must ever be realized. But the secondary law which ~ 
appoints the ends and the means to these ends of individual 
creatures is not always realized for the reason that God prefers 
the general, universal good to that of particular individuals. The 
attaining of this general good may not always harmonize with the 
attaining of that of some particular individual. And as St. Thomas 
puts it! in the order of executing His divine Plan, God ‘governs 
inferior orders of being through superior orders, not because of a 
defect of His power, but on account of the abundance of His 
goodness, so that He communicates the dignity of causality even to 
creatures.® With regard to the personal prayer of petition, 
therefore, the order of divine Government may not harmonize 
with the particular thing for which a person prays. It is not because 
God does not hear his prayer that the effect is not granted, but 
because it would imply a contradiction in God to grant it as.asked. 
Nonetheless, this prayer is not lost for the very reason of God’s 
intimate, individual care of each and because of the role He has 


6 Ibid! Il, 11583, 2,ad 2. 
7 Cf. Lk. 5/12 ff; 17/12-19; 18/40-43, 

Mt. 8/5 ff; 15/21 ff. 

Mk. 6/23; 10/46 ff. Among many others. 
SiS: ks 123,35 


assigned to prayer, but an effect that is in perfect accord with the 
divine disposition is granted. More than that, it is granted precisely 

‘Because of prayer. All prayer is so assured of being heard by God. 
There is only required the condition, if we wish to obtain what we 
ask, that it be in conformity’ with God’s will in our regard. He 
cannot grant, unless to contradict Himself, anything that endangers 
our final attainment of Himself. But He could not grant anything 
at all without prayer because 'that too, would demand that He 
should change His-eternal decree that such and such an effect 
will be granted because of prayer. 


How Prayer is Granted 


How does God grant what is asked in prayer? Let us not be so 
naive as to imagine that every answer to our prayers is a miracle. 
We can and must say however, that some divine intervention takes 
place as a result of our prayer: sometimes direct as in the case of 
miracles that are above the laws of nature, and sometimes indirect 
through the intermediaries of other creatures and laws of nature 
which are made to concur with His will. The choosing of Saul 
as king of Israel is a splendid example of the latter form of divine 
intervention (1 Kings 10:17-27). It may mean that God gives 
greater actual graces to a person, that He enables him to use his 
natural faculties better (the desiré of examinees!). But we can not 
surmise through analysis of particular examples the full scope of 
divine intervention, because it pertains to the mystery of God’s 
_ knowledge which ‘alone could cater for the nigh infinite contin- 

ygencies that even a simple example would involve, especially when 
the agents are free beings. . 

It would be foolish to distort one’s notion of prayer by an 
unbalanced concentration on the prayer of petition and the 
particular difficulties it presents. Only a general vision, which will 
consider it more from God’s view-point than from a merely 
human one will enable us to grasp in an insignificant way, but true 
for all that, the real nature of prayer. ‘This general ‘vision shows 
prayer as an integral part of the Christian life, a form of that life 
itself, an instrument of growing in it because it involves continual 
exercise of the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. It 
can and must be admitted that the above discussion was about 
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prayer and did little to reveal its fuller meaning in terms of the 
deeper designs of God for men. Let Abbot Marmion give us at 
least a glimpse of God’s fuller desires: ‘Prayer then is like the) 
expression of our intimate life as children of God, like the outcome 
of our divine sonship in Christ, the spontaneous blossoming 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. And that is why it is so vital and so 
fruitful. The soul that gives itself regularly to prayer derives 
therefrom, ineffable graces that transform it little by little to the 
image of Jesus, the only Son of the Heavenly Father’.® 


9 Christ the Life of the Soul, p. 306. 


It is necessary sometimes to refresh our spirit and 
our body also by some kind of recreation. Casstan relates 
that one day a hunter found St. Fohn the Evangelist 
holding a partridge in his hand which he was stroking 
by way of recreation; the hunter asked him how he, 
being so great a man, could waste his time upon a 
thing so mean and trivial; and St. fohn said to him: a 
‘Why dost thou not always carry thy bow stretched?’ 
‘For fear, replied the hunter, ‘lest being always 
stretched, it should lose its power of resilience, which 
is essential to its usefulness.’ ‘Do not be astonished, then,’ 
replied the apostle, ‘if I sometimes relax the application 
and attention of my spirit, to take a little recreation, 
in order to apply myself afterwards more earnestly 
to contemplation.’ There can be no doubt that it is a 
defect to be so rigorous, boorish and unsociable as 
not to be willing to take any recreation oneself, or 
permit others to do so,—St. Francis de Sales. 


The Mystic Life of Mother 
Salesia Schulten 


Hitpa C. GRAEF 


i) 


THE ways by which God leads His chosen souls to union with 
Himself are very different—and yet it is always the same Way. 
This may seem a paradoxical statement, yet it is true. For some 
mystics live, as it were, in the limelight of history; we may think of 
a St. Bernard organizing a Crusade, of a St. Catherine of Siena 
carrying on negotiations with Popes and princes, of a St. ‘Teresa of 
Avila travelling up and down Spain reforming an Order and 
founding new monasteries. And then there are those mystics 

+ who live in complete retirement, of whom the world knows little 

“or nothing during their life on earth; such were, for example, 
St. Margaret Mary and St. Teresa of Lisieux. 

Again, God may graft His supernatural gifts on a richly en- 
dowed natural intellect; or, on the other hand, He may Himself 
supply for its defects by a special outpouring of the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. The wisdom of a St. Thomas differs from that of 
a Curé d’Ars. Yet the way of the mystics, whether they lead 
hidden or public lives, whether they are rich or poor in natural 
talents, is fundamentally the same: for it will always be a reflexion 
of the Way of the Cross, a way of self-sacrifice, of humiliation and 

» suffering, yet a way of joyous acceptance whose guiding light is 
the word of the Lord: Not my will, but Thy Will be done. 
Mother Salesia Schulten, a German Ursuline nun, belonged to 
the second group of mystics, those whose lives remain perfectly 
hidden, and whose natural intelligence moreover, was rather 
below than above the average. She was born in 1877, in a suburb 
of Cologne, where her father was director of an ironworks. After 
‘his early death Elsa, the fourth of seven children, had to assist 
her mother in running the house, as she was the least gifted for 
intellectual work. When she was nineteen she was allowed to 
follow what had been her wish from childhood and to become a 
a nun. It seems strange that the prayerful, but not at all brainy 
young woman should have chosen the teaching Order of the 
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Ursulines rather than a purely contemplative one; but, as will be 
seen, it was precisely through this choice that the: Lord meant to 
work the painful purifications by which she was to rise to the 
highest contemplation. On the day: she’ entered the Order at the 
Dutch convent at Nimwegen, she told one of the Sisters that she 
had learnt nothing and knew nothing, and that for this reason 
she was so deeply grateful that she had nevertheless been accepted. 

In 1903, after seven years at the comparatively small house at 
Nimwegen, Mother Salesia, as she was now called, was transferred 
to a large new foundation at Osnabrueck, in Germany. She had 
till then been living her quiet and unobtrusive life in a spirit 
of obedience and humility, but had not yet received outstanding 
graces. Before entering on her new field of activity she made a 
Retreat, which had as its principal subject the reign of Christ 
according to the Ignatian Exercises. As a result of her meditations 
during these days she resolved to give herself entirely to Christ and 
to follow Him by the way of lowliness, humiliations and utter 
poverty. At the same time she was filled with ardent love for 
the Sacred Heart whom she promised to deny nothing. 

The graces she received in this decisive Retreat were the prelude 
to her new life, which offered her all the opportunities needed 
to fulfil her promise to the letter. Most of the Sisters of her new 
Community were highly educated women, whose intellectual 
gifts as well as teaching responsibilities placed them on a quite 
different natural level from the humble Mother Salesia, whose 
chief occupations were the Sacristy, supervision of the children 
during the break, the making of vestments and duties at the 
monastery gate. But even in these small offices she was never 
allowed to work on her own responsibility, for she was always 
under another Sister, who very often was of a quite different 
temperament and caused her many sufferings. Though Mother 
Salesia was of a very affectionate nature, she found little response 
in her convent, for she could not meet most of the nuns on their 
own ground, whereas they tended to overlook the humble, self- 
effacing Sister, unless they were irritated by her little mannerisms. 
However, no one except her director ever knew how deeply she 
was often hurt, and one of the pupils of the school could later 
write: ‘She was a little Saint. Sometimes we tried he? patience 
deliberately. But she remained always the same. We did it also 
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with the other Sisters, but none impressed us so much by her 
) = 2*quanimity and her quiet, selfless work.’ 

The secret of this interior tranquillity despite the innumerable 
little annoyances inevitable in a situation like hers lay in her inner 
life. She herself wrote: “God placed me in surroundings and gave me 
Sisters for my companions who were meant to effect my sanctifica- 
tion. It was only the love of my Saviour that chose this way for me. 
Instead of thanking Thee for the opportunity of being allowed 
to suffer for Thee, my pride and my self-love rebelled violently. 
God alone knows what ‘I suffered interiorly. He demanded perfect 
self-giving, yet I thought I could not submit. I certainly did not 
find the power in myself. But I felt impelled frequently to turn 
to God with little ejaculations, and I soon realized the effects of 
this form of prayer. I drew from it such great strength that I 
began to accept and to bear all sufferings and humiliations in the 

») spirit of faith.’ 

For her the way to God was' the way of humiliations and dis- 
appointments, and as she grew in the spiritual life, the slights of 
others and the deficiencies of her own nature, which had often 
mortified her so painfully, became instead a source of great joy 
to her. So she could write some years later: ‘The soul is full of joy 
because of the humiliations . . . . her special prayer is for those 
who cause them. For she realizes that she receives more help 
from this mark of the love of her Saviour, the real source of these 
humiliations, than, she could derive from the consolations of 
contemplative prayer.’ i ote 

+» Here we touch upon the very roots of sanctity and the truly 
~ mystical life. For to see the workings of grace in the sufferings 
caused us by creatures is perhaps the most difficult achievement 
of all. It is comparatively easy to see the finger of God in illness or 
poverty, and all the distress of human life that comes upon us 
~ without the direct intervention of men. But if we are confronted 
_with neglect, ingratitude, perhaps even scorn and spitefulness 
of those with whom we have to live and work together, it is far 
harder to see God in these innumerable little pinpricks that 
hurt us,,so much. Like St. Teresa of Lisieux, Mother Salesia 
saw precisely in these the chief means of sanctification, and four 
years after her decisive Retreat she could already write: ‘Blessed 
the soul who knows and perceives in herself the fire of Divine 
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Love . . . . Whoever has experienced it will never forsake it, he 


will shun no sacrifice or humiliation, on the contrary, he will @) 


accept them with actual enthusiasm and regard them as means 
to increase in himself the fire of Divine Love.’ 

Her faithfulness and humility were soon rewarded by great 
mystical graces of exceptional purity—-by which is meant the almost 
complete absence of the imaginative clement. For her, visions 
were habitually intellectual, and their subjects very elevated. She 
was shown the structure of the soul and its relation to God, the 
relationship between reason, will, imagination and that mysterious 
region, the ‘ground of the soul’ or scintilla animae (spark of 
the soul) which is the seat of contemplation. It seems almost 
incredible that a person of such comparatively inferior intellectual 
ability, who had never been able to pass any school examination, 
should write with a surety and clarity on the most abstruse questions 
of mystical psychology that would do honour to the greatest 
theologian. For even if a soul experiences high mystical graces, 
it is given only to very few to write about them in a clear and 
intelligible manner. Yet the simple little Sister would sit in her 
porter’s lodge, constantly interrupted by callers, and cover sheet 
upon sheet with her éven Gothic characters, dealing with these 
profound questions in a language which she had almost to invent 
for herself. When, after her death, her Sisters learned of the graces 
that had been given her in such profusion, one of them wrote: ‘One 
need only to have known Mother Salesia in everyday life in order 
to realize that she could never have been able out of herself even 
to understand such things, let alone to write about them.’ 

It is difficult to give even a faint idea of her mystical teaching 
in a short article; but one citation, which is typical of the variety 
and at the same time of the elevation of her contemplation might 
serve as an example, It is dated the 8th of April, 1909, that is to 
Say six years after her great resolve to give herself to God without 
reserve. 

She writes: ‘I was seized by an ardent love of God, and my 
spirit was drawn towards Him. My senses seemed bound, and the 
higher powers of the soul, too, were inactive. Reason was indeed 
absorbed in contemplation, neither will nor imagination could 
influence it, seeing that they themselves were prevented from their 
normal activity, and conversely, reason was absorbed in contem- 
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»splation as long as will and imagination were held captive. The 
“spirit enjoyed the fulness of light, it was blissfully united to God. 
The Most Holy ‘Trinity delighted the spirit in a very special way, 
for it saw the difference of the three Divine Persons and the unity 
of their Nature, It lost itself, as it were, in the fulness of this light, 
and entered into the all-powerful Spirit of God. It seemed to be as 
if overcome by the love and condescension of God, it saw the glory 
to which it was called, the hand of the Creator from which it had 
sprung, but also the weakness and poverty with which it served 
its Creator, This purely spiritual knowledge is much more over- 
powering than it can be if attained only by the higher faculties 
of the soul (i.e. memory, reason, and will). he love of God so 
affects the spirit that it is as if beside itself and cannot grasp the 
marvels of God’s love of the soul and spirit if compared with its 
own poor love, It sees itself plunged and sunk into the love of God, 
and in this love, that Divine Person that is clothed with the most 
sacred Humanity approached the spirit with great clearness, 
though not visibly, but in a manner that could be experienced 
spiritually, The soul knows with perfect certainty that this was 
the Divine Person clothed with the sacred Humanity ... . real- 
izing its own unworthiness it would like to hide from His face, 
and, on the other hand, it is jubilant in the love of its Redeemer.’ 
Perhaps the most striking feature of this description is the 
complete absence of imaginary detail, combined with a very exact 
psychological apprehension of what the soul experiences during 
her union with God. She is fully aware that certain powers of the 
soul, namely imagination and will, are as it were bound, whereas 
her reason is enlightened in a special way—obviously without 
any activity of its own and what she calls spirit (Gezst), that is to 
say the highest part of the soul, the ‘scintilla’ or ‘ground’, 1 
_experiencing the full union of love. The object of her contemplation 
is the highest possible, namely the Most Holy ‘Trinity Itself, 
and supernatural light is given her on this central mystery of the 
Faith, which is inaccessible to humam reason and can be appre- 
hended only by supernatural contemplation, She is then shown 
the Way of approach to the Three Divine Persons, which is given 
to us in the sacred Humanity; and it is remarkable that this, too, is 
apprehended in what the mystics call an ‘intellectual’, as opposed 
to an ‘imaginary’ vision, It is not a representation of Our 
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Lord to the imagination, but an, illumination of the intellect on a 
relation between the Divine Person and the human nature of Our ~ 
Lord—that is to say on the theology of the Incarnation. . 

As has been said before, Mother Salesia never received imaginary 
visions; her experiences were purely intellectual. Both St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross agree that such visions are far, higher 
than imaginary ones, and that the danger of error in them is 
reduced to a minimum. What is particularly remarkable in the 
case of Mother Salesia is that they were almost invariably accom- 
panied by an ever deepening sense of her own unworthiness. 
The glory of the Creator, which she is allowed to contemplate, 
is never apprehended without a corresponding awareness of. the 
poverty of the creature, who owes all she has and is to God. It is 
the same truth that was brought home to St. Catherine of Siena 
when she heard the words: ‘I am He who is and thou art she who _ 
is not.’ 7} 

By their fruits you shall know them. Mother Salesia’s visions 
produced in her a constantly increasing love of humiliation and a 
perfect docility to Divine Grace. No one except her director and 
her Mother Provincial had the slightest idea that she was the 
recipient of the highest mystical graces. She was never seen in 
ecstasy, and when she was praying in church, she always placed 
a large old watch in front of her so,as not to be late at any of 
her duties. pa oes 

During the last years of her life, she was suffering from a very 
painful illness, which the doctors, however, failed.to recognize. 
She had, such intense headaches that she sometimes fainted, ©) 
but as the medical examination had remained without result, many 
of her Sisters would not believe that she was really seriously ill. 
She herself fulfilled all her duties, to the very end. .Even on the 
last day of her life, after a sleepless night, racked with excruciating 
headaches, she, rose and went about her work as usual, She 
died during the following night, and her death was only discovered 
when she did not appear in chapel next morning—surely a fitting 
end to a life of complete hiddenness and self-effacement. 

But if the person had been allowed to remain in utter obscurity, 
Divine Providence had been careful to preserve her writings, 
which she would certainly have destroyed had not death come to her 
so suddenly, They are not only most inspiring documents of the 
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ystical union: between God and one of His chosen souls, but they 
are also extraordinarily illuminating on the psychology of the 
~ mystical life, and of a surety of touch in the whole field of these very 
difficult and abstruse matters that, in this quite unlearned person, 
can hardly be ascribed to anything save supernatural illumination. 

What is perhaps even more inspiring is that, while following 
the simple everyday life of this holy nun, it is brought home to us 
how greatly God values the perfect self-giving of a soul. For 
Mother Salesia had really nothing of her own: no great intelligence, 
hardly any human attractiveness, no particular talents of any kind. 
She had only one thing: a most intense love of God, combined with 
the firm determination to refuse Him nothing. And because she 
refused Him nothing, He gave her everything. For God will always 
give to the soul that is empty of herself, of her own little pre- 
occupations and desires. Mother Salesia had achieved this self- 
Ymptying under the influence of grace, it had been intensely 
painful, but it had obtained for her the fulness of the supernatural 
life. 

When her body lay in the chapel, the’ Sister under whom she had 
worked, and who so often had caused her great pain, quite changed 
her opinion of this seemingly so nondescript and uninteresting 
nun. She wrote of her: ‘For a long time I have been unable to get 
over her death. This may sound strange, yet it is true. I think 

». I realized what she was when I saw her on her deathbed. She lay 
_ there so peacefully and looked as if transfigured. I felt as if 
_ something went out from Mother Salesia which communicated 
=Nself to me, and I said to myself: she is blissfully happy; and I 
asked her to pray for me.’ 

) _ Blessed in the sight of the Lord is the death of His Saints. 
Though in their lives they are often unknown, even to those who 
liye with them and who by their misunderstandings and blindness 
may even be themselves the instruments God uses for their 
sanctification. For to those who love God all things work together 
for their good. 


Elisabeth Leseur: Two Aspects © : 
Mary Ryan, D.Litt. | 


I. Christian Hope 


‘NOT To believe, child, you would have to stop up your eyes and 
your ears. Not to see, not to believe. . 

Not to love your neighbour, child, you would have to stop up 
your eyes and close your ears 

To so many cries of distress... . 

But to hope, child, you must be very blessed, you must have got, 
been given, a great grace. . . 

And what is easy and our bent is to despair and that is the great 
temptation.’ 


‘You must have enough trust in God to have hope in Him. 
You must place enough trust in God to have hope in Him, 
You must give God enough credit to have hope in Him.’ 


These words, and many, many more such are put by Charles’ 
Péguy into the mouth of a simple country nun speaking to the | 
little Joan of Arc. They are in a long poem about hope! which he 
wrote from his heartfelt meditations on life, and with the experience 
of the hard, rugged road he had travelled to re-discover the faith 
of his peasant ancestors. 

There is an almost pathetic coincidence between Péguy’s words 
and words from one of Elisabeth Leseur’s occasional writings$ 
collected and published under the title of La Vie Spirituelle. 
Péguy, only forty-one, was killed in 1914 in an early action of the — 
first great war. Elisabeth Leseur, only forty-seven, died in May 
of that same year. No two persons could have been more different 
in their life-experience, education, circumstances, social standing, 
literary form. And yet their thought meets here. In her, too, it 
springs from deep personal suffering, though of another kind?. 

In a very full life of travel and social activity, she had gradually 
lapsed from Catholic practice under the influence of a loving but 
militantly anti-religious husband—she moved in a circle of 


(7) Le Porche du Mystére de la deuxiéme vertu, pp. 25-27; p. 128. 
(*) Fournal et Pensées de chaque jour, p. 16. 
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‘politicians, political writers, journalists, doctors, professors, 
scholars, men of letters, musicians, dramatists, artists’.-—He was 
later to write of the period that culminated in 1898: “The absence 
of recollection, fashionable social life, the books I gave her to read, 
the influence of the society into which I introduced her, had 
considerably shaken her faith. Then one day he put Renan’s 
Vie de Fésus into her hands. ‘With her superior and well-poised 
intelligence, her sure judgment, her extreme good sense and 
solid culture, she was not taken in by the magic of the words, but 
on the contrary was struck by the poverty of the substance. .. . 
She soon perceived the perpetual oscillation, the weakness of 
contestable and often contradictory hypotheses, the artifice and 
the lack of sincerity... .’4 She turned from Renan to the Gospels, 
and by study, prayer, self-discipline, striving after holiness, she 
attained a consciously realised faith that nothing could shake. 
‘Where came about what she calls ‘that admirable work of inner 
conversion, started, guided, accomplished by God alone, apart 
from any human influence, any external contact’.® She did, five 
years later, get into touch with the Dominican Pére Hébert 
and she profited much by his help and guidance. 

She had already begun to note down her thoughts in the famous 
Journal et Pensées de chaque jour; and she wrote much, though not 
for publication. In her immediate circle, even of unbelievers, her 

influence radiated through personal contacts, then also through 
‘ wonderful letters and more formal compositions, including the 
moving pages on the death of her sister Juliette. Many of 
PHhese writings, discovered in manuscript by her husband after her 
death, were published by him, now reconverted to the Catholic 
faith through her patient example, prayer, and sacrifice. Félix 
Leseur became a Dominican priest and most apostolic preacher; 
he died only two years ago (1950) having outlived his wife by thirty- 
Six years. 

All through her married life, Elisabeth Leseur suffered from 
extreme ill-health, culminating in a prolonged and agonising 
illness. Added to this was the painful lack of moral sympathy in 
(°) Vie d’Blisabeth Leseur, p. 125. 

(*) For an ‘excellent general account of this most remarkable woman, see articles 
by Mary O’Donovan, M.A. in the Irish Rosary, February, September, and 


November, 1947. 
(°) Fournal, Pp. 230. 
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her immediate surroundings, especially after Juliette’s death, Shy 
confided her distress to her Yournal and once wrote to | 
correspondent: *. . . the real trial is to live amidst religious hostility 
or indifference, to breathe a moral atmosphere in which my soul | 
cannot expand, to be spiritually isolated in spite of precious | 
affections, of which I appreciate all the sweetness, not yet to 
have succeeded in winning the life and light of the soul for persons 
I love’.® 

One of her most significant writings is the Little Treatise on 
Hope, which we feel to be the pure outcome of experience. Hope,’ 
she tells us, though an innate instinct, is ever doomed to unfulfil- 
ment. Man pursues what he takes to be happiness; but, sometimes 
even in youth, ‘he sees his illusions crumble one by one. Only 
rarely do hopes turn into realities. Many are the lives into which 
each day brings a regret, a sorrow, a disappointment; many are the — 
hearts in which nothing of their dream is left but that faint scent€) | 
given off by a phial whose contents have long since evaporated.’— 2 
‘For those who do not believe and pray, who have never — 
concentrated all the faculties of their soul in an act of living 
adoration, yesterday’s hopes become to-morrow’s grievous realities.’ 

But happily there is Christian hope, true supernatural hope, the 
virtue of hope. ‘A virtue—the very word (virtus) shows it—is — 
strength; strength acquired by personal effort in the case of — 
natural virtue; strength, given by special grace in the case of 
supernatural virtue. . .. We can never, for all our efforts, succeed _ 
in hoping when ‘all the circumstances are unfavourable to us, — 
when some heavy trial befalls us, when we are gripped and crushed 
by suffering of body and soul. No. Optimism, even the most | 
blissfully complacent or selfish, must sometimes break down; 
and the most despairing people are often those who had expected — 
much from life and on whom life had long seemed to smile.’ 

Faith tells us that we cannot go to the Father but by Jesus Christ; 
charity gives us every energy for good. These are two directly 
God-given virtues, theological virtues. But so is hope, and we are 
inclined to forget it. It is a grace from God, ‘of His free will, — 
put at the disposal of our free-will—a force external to our soul — 
and flooding it by gratuitous and ineffable mercy.’ 

We cannot have it of ourselves, but we can pray for it; and we 
can, indeed we must, prepare ourselves for it by constant effort at 


(®) Lettres sur la Souffrance, p. 147. 4 
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self-mastery, by putting aside foolish preoccupations and agitation, 
“But when God has given us that grace, when He has revealed 
Christian hope to us, when our soul has so to speak assimilated 
it and lives by it; when we have allowed God’s influence to operate 
in us; when, understanding the beauty of His work, living even 
now in the eternal realities, seeking in the sacraments the necessary 
light and food, we discover all the harmony that through God 
we can put into our life—then, whatever be our sorrows, our 
disappointments with men and things, our regrets for the past or 
anxious fears for the future, it all in some way vanishes or rather is 
transformed. Man becomes superior to what is killing him, 
according to Pascal’s saying; and whether we live or die, in joy 
or in sorrow, in action or lying on a bed of suffering, we can 
utter the ery of St. Paul which thé Church ceaselessly repeats in 
» her admirable liturgy, and we can serve God in joy and gladness 
> with Christ living in us. We know that nothing is lost in the 
piritual as in the physical sphere, and that the least of our acts, 
our most hidden prayers, have a repercussion in space and time, 
of which we cannot measure the extent’. 

‘Hope is supernatural, a strength and a gift of God. It explains 
and lights up life, suffering, death which is but life prolonged, 
and all the truths of the world beyond. It brings us into closer 
union with God, it opens out for us the wondrous realm of souls 
which we glimpse by faith and enter into fully by charity.’— 
We must reach out to other souls as far as in us lies, ‘divine them, 
love them all, from the soul of the humble servant-maid living 
beside us, from the soul veiled sometimes by a ridiculous exterior 
*or a forbidding personality, to the distant or unknown souls who 
will always be reached by our prayer and our suffering, and who 
will know only in eternity that our grief of a day, or our sacrifice 
humbly accepted, has won Life for them,’ 


PRAYER TO OBTAIN THE VIRTUE OF HOPE 


‘My God, who hast allowed us human hopes, but who alone 
givest Christian and supernatural Hope, grant I beseech Thee 
by Thy grace this virtue to my soul, to all the souls I love, and 
to those of all Christians. Make it to light up and transform our 
lives, sufferings, and death itself. Make it to preserve in us, 
through the disappointments and trials of each day, inner strength 
and unalterable serenity.’ 


Book Reviews o 


LIFE OF ANNE CATHERINE EMMERICH 

Eprra Renour 

(Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin) 3/- 
IF you have not read something already about the life of Anne Catherine 
Emmerich, you will find in this book a very helpful introduction to this 
great German mystic of the last century. This is by no means a contro- 
versial or critical work. It tells the story of Ann Catherine with reverence. 

It is interesting to notice how this stigmatic also suffered the brutal 
though necessary ecclesiastical investigations. ‘Then the Prussian govern- 
ment became interested. When the sub-president of a government 
committee asked her about the origin of her wounds, “the patient replied 
that she hoped they were from God, whereupon the sub-president 
exclaimed: ‘I will have nothing of a God who does such things’ ”’. The, 
mentality is worth noting and should be avoided. The rejection off 
stigmatism is often the implicit denial of the possibility of the miraculous _ 
and the supernatural. More frequently, however, it is simply due to a 
lack of appreciation of the meaning of suffering and its place in God’s — 
love. ‘God should only send manna.’ The stigmata should be considered — 
as a living link between the wounds of all sufferers and the wounds of 
Christ. It is a proof that God still sends suffering to those whom He 
dearly loves. Nes 


EVE AND THE GRYPHON 
BY Fr. GERALD Vann, O.P. 


(Blackfriars Publications, London.) 6/6" 


READING ‘ruts book is like walking by a quiet stream in the cool of 
the evening. ‘he water moves so easily that one could journey on without 
being conscious of fatigue. Everything is so pure and calm, that there is 
delight in the very reading of it. And though it is all about Eve, and is 
the substance of conferences preached by the author to St. Joan’s Alliance, 
Oxford, every man could usefully ponder on what is written. For if it 
is a good thing that a woman should appreciate the range of her super- 
natural influence, it is equally good and necessary, that men should see 
that ‘the lips are the lips of a woman, but the smile is the smile of Christ.’ 

And even her lips can utter deep thoughts. ‘Man, the rational, active 
builder, tends to be concerned with the immediate and apparent needs 
of life, with the surface, and in consequence to take the short view; woman 
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is meant by nature to be slower to leap to conclusions; it is for her to 
Heer in her heart the words, the experiences, which life brings to them 
woth, and having kept them in her heart, to come to understand them ina 
different way .. . . she must be always bringing back a humanist world 
to the sense of God.’ (p. 30) Judged in the light of modern political events, 
this statement is happily true. How much we depend on the instinctive 
choice of women when it is a matter of defending the family, and there- 
fore the Church as well, against the power of Communism? ‘Too many 
men take the short view of things. 

Without being as blunt as St. Paul about it—I think he deliberately 
avoided the quotation from the epistle to the Ephesians—Fr. Vann 
deals with the danger of equalising the sexes. ‘Be Careful: if by equality 
you mean an obliteration of the difference between the sexes you will end 
by destroying the integrity of both. For the whole idea and purpose of 
the difference is that the two together are complementary; they com- 
plete one another precisely because they differ from one another. 
Man and woman are meant to have the equality of true companionship; 
but true companionship does not exclude a subordination on one plane.’ 
(p. 29). 

) Father Vann has many wise and practical things to say on ‘The Voca- 
tion of 'Tears’—if Monica had perpetually nagged at her son, if she had 
been always weeping and wailing in his presence, she would have driven 
him not to God, but to desperation .. . . The tears must be shed in secret, 
to God; to the world you must show laughter and joy.’ (p. 53). Every 
man who has been converted in some way from early waywardness knows 
very well how much he owes to the tears of a mother. 

So I think the second appearance of this excellent book will be greeted 
with renewed applause. Sei Ea 


ADOPTION 
BY CeciL J. BARRETT, C.C. 


(Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin) 6/- 


ADOPTION ue ps to solve at least three problems. It finds a home 
for a child without a home; it brings a child into a home without children; 
or it may also bring a companion to an only child. Recent controversy 
about Legal Adoption has brought about good results—one of these is 
Fr. Barrett’s book. Its whole aim is to encourage parents to adopt home- 
less children. 

Childless parents, through no fault of their own, miss the happy com- 
pletion of married life. They accept this cross as God’s will. But some- 
times, although they are resigned to the Cross, they tend to lighten it 
in ways that are not so human. They begin to solve their problem in an 
éasy way.’ Sometimes the wife goes back to work, and although this 
keeps her occupied and interested, it also creates a problem. God’s 
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Providence gave her a breadwinner, and by going back to work under . 


these circumstances, she takes the place of another breadwinner. Ue 


wittingly she is impeding the marriage of other people. Again the childle 


wife may make her home a palace. There is a lot of empty vanity about 


this kind of thing. Others take up sport or the care of pet animals. Even’ 
naturally speaking, these solutions fail in the end. 

If such parents adopt a child or two, the primary purpose of married 
life becomes possible for them. Their mutual love finds a reason for its 
existence and nourishment in the child they adopt. For God unites men 
and women in love so that, practically speaking, forming one person 


as well as one flesh, they may be able to share that affection with a child. 


If, then, a child cannot be born from the union of the flesh, another 
child can receive from them that most human part of generation which 
consists in education, affection, trust and security. Although what is 
necessary for the animal generation is lacking, still they have all the gifts 
and indeed, the sacramental graces, that are essential for the more human 
aspect of married life. 


The adopted child will make the use of marriage a more reasonable — 


thing for them. Sometimes childless couples think that their motives 


for using marriage cannot be perfect because no child results. No amoung } _ 


of priestly reassurance can comfort them at times. But if they have an 
adopted child, they will see that it is good for them to nourish mutual 


love; for this personal love will not be without fruit. Everything they do ¢ 


for the adopted child will be the fruit of their love for each other. 
Father Barrett’s book will be of great value. Written particularly for 
social workers who co-operate in facilitating adoptions, it should be read 
by all priests who have the care of souls. It will help them to give really 
practical help in the crises which occur in every parish. Childless couples 
should not be sensitive about reading this book. It will help them to see 
how easy it is to solve their problem in a human way. And besides, their 


supernatural life will be all the more graceful for having become the real — 


parents of a child of God. 


a 


(Translation by the Earl of Wicklow of De l’ Art a ? Amour by Line De 
Thioles. Clonmore and Reynolds.) 3/-a 


EUCHARISTIC REPARATION 


ONE or the most striking features in the spiritual life of the church 


at the present day is the tremendous upsurge of devotion to Our Divine — 


Saviour in the Sacrament of His Love. It is only natural that when Our 
Loving Saviour is treated with such ingratitude and subjected to so many 
insults throughout the world, devout souls should feel themselves called 
to repair the injury. This booklet is the story of one such soul, the Ven. 


Marie-Thérese du Coeur de Jésus, foundress of the Congregation of — 


Adoration Réparatrice. 
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It is a beautiful and inspiring story and it is beautifully told. In the 
seventh chapter we find revealed the very core of Eucharistic Devotion. 
at was a happy thought of the author to give us this revelation in the 
words of the holy foundress herself. “Our Work,” she said, “is a work of 
faith, destined to reawaken faith, by relying on faith alone... . this by 
its sublimity dominates all else; it is the very act of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, which is continued by the members of the Saviour at all 
hours of the day and night . .. . Our aim is to co-operate in the great 
mystery of the Redemption’”. J] doubt if any theologian could have 
expressed the matter so concisely. 

{ liked this booklet very much and I recommend it wholeheartedly. 
It is short, it is very nicely got out and it is cheap. Let us hope that Clon- 
more and Reynolds give us more of this type of reading. We are already 
greatly in their debt. legl 2. 


MASS AND THE INTERIOR LIFE 
By Dom. RyELANpDT, O.S.B. 
Translated by Dom. Matthew Dillon, O.S.B. 


(Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd.) Siz 


THE popurarity which this book has enjoyed since it was first published 
in 1938, is a clear indication that many people regard it as a work of value. 
The edition just published, a reprint of the English translation, must 
surely increase this popularity by making it known to an even wider 
circle of readers. The subject-matter of the book is familiar—the Sacrifice 
of the Mass and its place in the life of the everyday Catholic—yet the 
author’s approach to his subject is distinctive, in that it shows a profound 
understanding of the theological intricacies as well as a keen insight into 
the requirements and capacity of the average Catholic reader. 

MASS AND THE INTERIOR LIFE is primarily intended for those who 
atiend Mass. It is an attempt to counteract an attitude of routine attend- 
nce, prevalent amongst Catholics, by emphasising the graces and bless- 
ings which are given to those whose attendance at Mass is an active 
participation in the sacrifice of the altar. The Mass is not a mere external 
act of worship, a liturgical spectacle which brings to mind the supreme 
Sacrifice of Calvary and ends there. To regard it as such is to deny its 
efficacy in the personal and interior lives of the faithful. Our attendance 
at Mass must be an active participation in what is taking place on the 
altar, whereby the external sacrifice is the sign of our interior sacrifice 
by which we offer ourselves and our whole lives in union with the oblation 
of Our Lord. The exterior element becomes a means by which our 
whole interior activity is directed towards God in one great movement 
of love. This offering of ourselves is perfected in the reception of Holy 
Communion, when we adhere to God with that firmness and purity of 
soul which are required for true sanctity. 
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This book will help towards a clearer realisation of what our attendance — 
at Mass can mean to us. A careful reading will deepen our appreciatiogaay 
of the Holy Sacrifice and inspire us to use the Mass as a means of strength= 
ening our interior lives. The language is simple, though expressive of 
profound thought and the whole will be found to be readable and helpful. 


F.M.K, 
ASCENDING BY STEPS 
By WILLIAM STEPHENSON, S.J. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds. 221 pp.) 6/-. 


CIRCUMSTANCES of directors and makers of retreats may produce 
a great variety in plan and theological background, but all retreats find 
common ground, if not common treatment, in the ‘practical’ aspects of 
prayer, the Sacraments, the vows, examinations of conscience, resolutions 
and perseverance. It is to these subjects that this book is largely devoted, a 
The approach is simple and straightforward; and it is marked by a desiral 4 
to give encouragement, instil confidence in the gifts of God, and induce 
a lasting enthusiasm for their use. On the principle that external practice 
leads souls in goodwill to a corresponding internal spirit, the author 
supplies a host of hints and suggestions, helps and remedies drawn from 
many sources, ancient and modern, of applied psychology. Often the 
treatment resembles an anthology or golden treasury of scriptural 
quotations, maxims of the saints and anecdotes, woven, however, into a 
very readable pattern. Sometimes there is so much useful material 
packed into a few pages that its very richness may prove a hindrance to 
any but a slow and thoughtful reader. 

We found the eight ‘morning readings’ or ferverinos, which occupy 
the last forty pages, excellent in themselves, but distracting when required . 
to be read, in turn, with the eight main chapters. 

A word of congratulation is also due to the publishers for giving us 
this rather large book at such a moderate price, due allowance being 
made for the paper cover. Vis 
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